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— 
THE RENCONTRE WITH A GENERAL IN THE STREETS OF ST, PETERSBURG. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN RUSSIA. burg during the Lent just passed and gone, gave 

A TALE OF THE TIME OF CATHERINE II. place, through the succeeding week, to scenes of 
aces ee rrcCLZs  _| liveliness. Gay vehicles passed to and fro; shops, 
Arter fasting came feasting; and the decorous | Which for some weeks had seemed to share in the 


and even gloomy aspect of the streets of St. Peters- | torpor of their owners, now put forth renewed 
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attractions in their brightened windows ; rasnos- 
chiks once more perambulated the public thorough- 
fares with baskets of savoury pies, sausages, and 
other delicacies, for which they found ready sale, 
the long fast having renovated and quickened the 
appetites of their peripatetic and hungry patrons ; 
quass and vodtki cellars were filled with men in 
dirty sheep-skin jackets ; and, in short, every sign 
and token of formal solemnity had disappeared 
with the theatrical display of Easter-eve. How 
few, alas! among those who then had shouted with 
the loudest vociferation, “ Christos vos chris !’— 
“ Christ is risen !’—would have entered into the 
spirit of the apostolic exhortation, “ If ye be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. 
Set your affections on things above, not on things 
on the earth. For ye are dead, and your life is 
hid with Christ, in God!” 

The season had begun to change; winter was 
slowly disappearing. The ice on the Neva had not 
yet broken up, but few were so hardy as to think 
of venturing on it now ; and huge blocks of it were 
being transferred to the cellars of the inhabitants 
for summer luxury. The snow in the streets had 
changed to soft, discoloured slush ; sledges had dis- 
appeared to give place to carriages on wheels ; and 
among other varieties, droskis had been drawn out 
from their winter quarters, re-trimmed, and re- 
painted. 

It was on one of these vehicles—but we are re- 
minded that we have not yet described a droski. 

The droski, then, “ consists of a bench, with 
springs under it, and cushions upon it, at one end 
of which is the horse, and just behind him sits the 
driver ; over the neck of the horse is the dooga ; 
this is a sort of bow, and almost every vehicle has 
one, to which is attached a bell.” The droski, 
which a traveller describes as “one of the most 
absurd little vehicles ever invented,” runs on four 
small wheels, and two persons, besides the isvoscht- 
chik or driver, can sit on it with tolerable ease, 
either in hobby-horse fashion or sideways, as best 
suits their fancy or convenience, their feet pn | 
= metal steps, which scrape and brush the mu 

elow. 

Absurd as are these machines, as they may 
seem to a foreigner—at any rate to an English- 
man—they are, and ever have been, since they were 
first invented, largely patronised in St. Peters- 
burg, and probably not without reason. Their 
great advantage is lightness and rapidity of move- 
ment; and for this, or for some other reason, Pen- 
rhyn Clifford chose, one bright but cold and dirty 
morning of Easter-week, to hire a droski, mount 
it, drive to the lodgings of the painter, and invite 
him to an excursion through the city. 

They had passed through many streets, and were 
proceeding along the Nevskoi Prospekt at a rapid 
pace, when a horseman who was passing was slight- 
ly spattered with the mud whirled up by “the 
absurd little vehicle.” To shout in a tone of thun- 
der to the driver was a matter of course to the 
injured equestrian, he being a haughty boyar, and 
a military officer as well. To slacken his pace 
submissively, and as submissively to crouch be- 
neath the heavy stroke of a horsewhip, wielded by 
the officer, was also a matter of course to the 
driver, he being a miserable serf. To colour up 





with indignation, and to start from his seat on to 
the muddy road, was equally a matter of course to 
Penrhyn Clifford, he being an Englishman. His 
Russian experiences, however, scanty as they had 
been, had taught our hero some lessons of caution 
and forbearance ; and he hesitated how far it would 
be either prudent or philanthropic to interfere on 
behalf of the ill-used driver, who was doubtless 
hardened by frequent exposure to such rough as- 
saults, and to whom the gift of an additional rou- 
ble would be an ample remuneration for the corpo- 
ral punishment he had received. In fact, Clifford 
knew very well that such occurrences as the casti- 
gation of a droski-driver by a passing official for 
any presumed offence, such as driving too slowly 
or too rapidly, or for approaching too near a car- 
riage of superior pretensions, were common enough 
in the streets of St. Petersburg ; and that any in- 
terference on his part on the present occasion would 
be sufficiently absurd. Biting his lips, therefore, 
with suppressed indignation, he prepared to re- 
mount his “absurd little vehicle ;” but his first 
spontaneous show of anger, and his momentary 
hesitation, had already involved a long train of 
consequences to himself and others. 

The officer, a man of mature years, and a martial 
cast of countenance, which was marked also by 
strong passions, satisfied with the punishment he 
had inflicted on the isvoschtchik, had already given 
the bridle to his horse, when the suppressed anger 
of the young passenger caught his eye; and instead 
of proceeding on his way, he once more checked 
his animal, and fastened on Clifford a look of su- 

reme contempt and derision. In the next moment, 

owever, this look changed into one of malignant 
fury as he glanced from Clifford to Alexey, who 
had hitherto remained unmoved by the temporary 
interruption. In a tone of arbitrary authority, the 
officer commanded th. unfortunate artist to dis- 
mount ; and ere the order was obeyed, he struck 
him savagely across the face with his whip, and 
was raising his arm to repeat the blow, when Clif- 
ford, now aroused ret ip sprang for- 
ward, seized the horse by the bridle, and backed 
him from the droski. The blow intended for Alexey 
fell on the young Englishman, who, smarting alike 
in body and mind from the savage lash and the 
insult, tightened his grasp on the bridle with one 
hand, while, with the other, he grappled with his 
mounted antagonist. The horse reared with af:- 
fright, and in saving himself, the whip dropped 
from the officer’s hand. In another moment Clif- 
ford had gained it, and, blinded with pain and pas- 
sion, and fairly thrown off his guard, he returned 
the blow he had received. The officer drew his 
sword, and had raised it for an annihilating stroke, 


when the terrified horse broke from the young | 


Englishman’s nervous grasp, and started onward 
at a furious gallop, in the course of which the rider 
was violently thrown, and lay apparently senseless 
on the road, some hundred yards from the spot 
where Clifford yet stood, whip in hand. 


The young Englishman’s first impulse was to | 


run to the assistance of his prostrate foe, in which 
particular Penrhyn Clifford may be taken as a fair 
type of John Bull, in his multifarious quarrels; 
and bitterly lamenting his share in the accident, 
he was hastening towards the unhappy officer, 
when his progress was arrested by the friendly 
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hand of a staid German shopkeeper, who, among 
others, had been attracted to the spot by the fracas, 
and who, fortunately, recognised the Englishman 
as the son or protegé of a British merchant with 
whom he had occasional business intercourse. 

“ Pardon me, Mynheer,” said the phlegmatic 
German, “ but may I ask where you are going ?” 

“ Certainly, but don’t hinder me,” said Clifford, 
in breathless haste; “I must go and see if the man 
is hurt.” 

“ Pardon me again, Mynheer,” said the shop- 
keeper, not relaxing his hold; “but you will do 
no such thing, unless you are mad, or wish to see 
the inside of a prison.” 

“But the man may be killed for anything I 
can tell,” said Clifford impatiently, striving to get 
rid of his well-meaning persecutor. 

* And if he were, you could not bring him to life 
again, I guess,” continued the German, drily ; 
“but see, he is not killed,” and he pointed to the 
spot where the officer had fallen; and Clifford per- 
ceived that he had risen to his feet, and, leaning on 
the arm of a butsnik, or policeman, was limping 
towards an apothecary’s shop. “And now,” con- 
tinued the friendly shopkeeper, “‘ you had better 
become invisible as soon as convenient. I saw the 
whole affair, and am sorry that you have brought 
upon yourself great trouble.” 

“Tf you saw it, sir, you are aware that I was 
not the aggressor,” said the young Englishman. 

* Bah! what matters that, Mynheer, when the 
quarrel is between a military man and a civilian ?” 
said the German. 

“I suppose you are right,” replied Clifford, 
“and—but where is the droskiP” he exclaimed, 
as, turning to the place where he had left it, he per- 
ceived that not only the “absurd little vehicle,” 
but the driver and Alexey, had also disappeared. 

“Your droski,” rejoined the German gravely, 
“is conveying your friend and the driver where 
you will shortly be, unless you use your feet to 
better purpose than you have used your eyes. 
While you have been talking here, they have been 
taken into the custody of the police.” 

“ But this is intolerable,” said Clifford, angrily. 

“ Possibly, Mynheer ; but remember this is St. 
Petersburg, and not London; and now you will 
do well to walk quietly on as though nothing had 
happened.” 

Clifford saw that this advice, at any rate, was 
good; and that if he wished to benefit his friend 
the painter, it must be by keeping out of the hands 
of the police, and reaching his uncle’s house as 
soon as possible. It seemed, however, as though 
this was to be denied him; for, as he was parting 
with his German friend, a butsnik approached, 
and fixed his eyes very suspiciously on him. 

“You have dallied too long,” whispered the 
shopkeeper ; “ you must bribe the fellow.” 

“T won't,” exclaimed Clifford, stoutly. 

“Then I must, Mynheer, that is all; and shall 
look to Gilbert Penrhyn for re-payment,” he added 
laughing. ‘“ You do not understand how such 
things are managed in St. Petersburg ;” and with- 
out further ceremony, and in spite of the young 
Englishman’s vehement protest that he would 
rather be taken into custody at once than be guilty 
of the meanness of bribing an officer of justice, at 
which protest the German only smiled, he placed 
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The ef- 
The fellow coolly passed 


a silver rouble in the man’s ready palm. 
fect was instantaneous. 
on, and left the road clear. 

“Now go,” whispered the German; “ but stay, 
I will walk with you till you are out of danger ;” 
and he good-naturedly placed his arm within that 
of the young man, and hurried him on into a nar- 
row street leading towards the English merchant’s 
house. 

“You say you saw it all, sir,” said Clifford, in- 
wardly chafed at the turn the affair had taken, 
especially as his late antagonist seemed to have 
escaped without broken bones ; “ did you ever see 
a more unprovoked assault P” 

* Um—well, I think I have,” said the German, 
clearing his throat. “The general did not touch 
you till you interfered with him.” 

“ Interfered with him!’ cried Clifford, disdain- 
fully. ‘Why, had he not struck my droski-dri- 
ver, and brutally assaulted my friend? But you 
speak of him as the general. You know hin, I 
presume.” 

“ By sight : do not you P” ; 

“ T do not know that I have ever seen him be- 
fore. No, I do not know him.” 

“T trust, then, that to-day’s adventure will 
not introduce you to his acquaintance. He is 
General Roskin.” 

* Roskin !” ¥ 

Yes, just returned from Vienna, and in high 
favour with the empress. I know thus much, for 
I sold——” 

“ Roskin!”’ once more exclaimed Clifford, heed- 
less of the interrupted explanation of the friendly 
shopkeeper. 

“Yes, Mynheer,” said the German, rather tartly, 
“it is a name not hard to remember or repeat ; 
but what ails you, young sir? The name seems 
to give you some fresh displeasure.” 

It certainly did; or, if not displeasure, alarm. 
But Clifford did not think it necessary to explain 
the cause’; and in due course, and without any 
further conversation worthy of record, they ar- 
rived at the house of Gilbert Penrhyn, and parted 
at the door. 

The merchant looked grave, for a moment, when 
his nephew told his adventure. 

“Tt is an awkward affair, my dear boy, especially 
for poor Alexey, I fear. However, what is done 
cannot be undone; and it may blow over.” 

“T hope you do not blame me very much for 
what has happened, uncle,” said Clifford. “It 
really came upon me so suddenly that I was— 
well, I am afraid I was in a passion before I knew 
anything about it.” 

“No, no, Pen; it was natural enough for you 
to take your friend’s part. I don’t blame you, m 
boy: only it is well to ‘be slow to wrath.’ t 
wish you had not struck the general, however ; 
that was not a right thing to do; but you were 
off your guard, and I won’t say any more about it. 
All you have to do now is to keep quiet till we see 
how the land lies. The general may think it worth 
while to let the matter rest where it is. It will 
not tell much in his favour, certainly, if he attempts 
to stir in it.” 

* But poor Alexey, uncle; we must not, at 
least I must not, allow him to be imprisoned for 
my fault.” 
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“ Leave it with me, Pen; I will see what can be 
done,” said Gilbert; “I will send Barton out to 
make some secret inquiries. Fortunately, he has 
a sort of acquaintance with a clerk in the police 
court; and he is a prudent fellow, as well as 
trusty. We will hear what report he brings.” 

‘What could be the meaning of General Ros- 
kin’s savage attack on Alexey ?” said Clifford. 

“The mere exercise of arbitrary power, proba- 
bly, and to make the poor fellow feel that he is 
still a serf. At least, I can suppose no other rea- 
son. By the way, Pen,” continued the merchant, 
“T have had a visitor this morning while you were 
splintering lances with the general.” 

“Not Feodora—Miss Graham, I mean—not 
Miss Graham, uncle ?” 

* Even so, Pen; and you will be glad to hear 
that the young lady is very indulgently treated by 
the general and his wife, and is still as comfortable 
in her situation as when she wrote to me.” 

* How very teasing !”” escaped Clifford’s lips. 

“What! that the young lady is well treated, 
Pen?” 

No, uncle,” said the youth, laughing, “ of 
course not: teasing, I mean, that I was out; I 
should have liked to have spoken with her.” 

“ Well, Pen, you may have another opportunity, 
perhaps, if this affair of yours with the general 
does not come in the way. But we must think of 
that first.” 

“* Has Miss Graham been long in St. Peters- 
burg, and does she expect to stay long ?” 

“She came only last week, Pen, with Madame 
Roskin, and they are to return when the general’s 
business in St. Petersburg is finished.” 

** And the poor serf-girl, Alexey’s Natalia, uncle, 
did she say anything about her ?” 


Gilbert shook his head sadly. “ Poor Alexey,” 





he said, “‘ there is another bitter ingredient in his | 


cup of sorrow. I fear he will at length be driven 
to desperation. Natalia has a husband-elect, my 
dear boy—one of her mistress’s choosing.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AN AMBASSADOR. 
Barton was two days employed on his secret mis- 


sion, and returned at length, Jaden with the dis- | 


agreeable news that General Roskin, furious at the 
result of his street rencontre, was vowing vengeance 
against the author of his disgrace; and that there 
was reason to anticipate a speedy visit from the po- 
lice, probably to be followed by a lengthened im- 
prisonment, if not a sentence of banishment, 
against the rash foreigner who had dared to lift 
his hand on a Russian dignitary. The poor artist 
was still in prison, and had been severely beaten 
with the badoji, or rod of split cane, for his share 
in the affray ; and it was probable that his im- 
prisonment would only be terminated by an order 
to return to his owner’s estate. 

* We have no time for dallying, Pen,” said the 
merchant, cheerfully ; “ we must pay a visit to the 
British ambassador, before an embargo is laid on 
your movements, my dear boy; so, order the car- 
riage, Barton.” 

The carriage was ordered, and the uncle and 
nephew were soon on the road to Lord C.’s man- 
sion. 


* Lord C. will not refuse his help at a push like 
this, I believe,” said the merchant in reply to a 
question of Clifford, “ though he has the character 
of being cautious enough, and, where the interests 
of his countrymen are concerned, not over zealous. 
And just at this time, both he and the empress 
are angry with our whole factory ; so he may give 
us a lick with the rough side of his tongue, per- 
haps. But we must not mind that, Pen.” 

“T am sorry to expose you to it, however,” said 
Clifford. “I had almost rather that the affair 
should take its course.” 

“You are not in England, Pen; and, being in 
Russia, you must do as we do in Russia. Besides, 
there is poor Alexey : we must see what can be done 
for him.” 

“True, uncle; I am only ashamed that my 
hasty spirit should have occasioned all this trouble 
and distress ; though, if it were to do again, I am 
afraid I should not be much wiser than I was. 
But why are the empress and ambassador angry 
with the British merchants, uncle ?” 

“Tt is a long story, Pen; but briefly it is this: 
the empress, at the instigation of certain Dutch 
merchants, is proposing to abridge our privileges, 
secured to us by old charters; and my Lord C. 
thinks we ought to be good boys, and submit to 
the infliction, instead of holding to our own.” 

“ And what will be the result ? ” 

“Why, the empress, absolute as she is, knows 
of how much importance we are to the country, 
and that, if we do not choose to yield, she must. 
There is no fear of that. But just now, there is a 
slight hitch ; and she may be glad to have a com- 
plaint to make against our insufferable insolence, 
as in your case, Pen. But there is no occasion to 
cross the bridge before we come to it, my dear 
boy ; and here we are at my Lord C.’s. Let us 
hear what he has to say.” 

They accordingly alighted, and Gilbert Pen- 
rhyn’s card gained them ready admittance to the 
ambassador’s outer office, where, however, they 
were kept some time waiting before any further 
notice was taken of them. At length, and when 
the merchant’s patience was almost exhausted, a 
servant entered, and ushered the visitors into the 
presence of the nobleman who at that time held 
the high post at the court of Catherine. 

Lord C. was a worthy professor in the school 
diplomatic: calm and frigid. He received his 
countrymen politely, however. 

“We have met before, I believe, Mr. Penrhyn,” 
said he, glancing from the open countenance of his 
elder visitor to the card, which he held daintily in 
his gloved hand. 

“Yes, my lord; on occasion of a remonstrance 
with your lordship, on the proposed invasion of 
the privileges of our factory. Your lordship will 
perhaps remember that I was so unhappy as to 
speak my mind more boldly than you thought the 
occasion warranted.” 

“You remind me of a—a—a circumstance I had 
almost forgotten, Mr. Penrhyn,” said the am- 
bassador, slightly colouring. ‘May I hope,” he 
added, “that your present business with me is 
one in which we shall not so unfortunately differ 
in opinion ?” 

“T trust it is, my lord,’ said the merchant, 








boldly; “at least, it has nothing to do with so 
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insignificant a subject as commerce ;” and, without 
circumlocution, he explained the unfortunate posi- 
tion in which his nephew was placed. The noble- 
man heard him to the end, and then coldly re- 
marked that it appeared to him that the affair was 
one in which he could not meddle. ‘“ Whatever, 
young man, could possess you to interfere between 
a Russian gentleman and his serf?” he asked, 
impatiently. 

“Fair play, my lord,” said Clifford. “ You 
would not have had me stand by and see 
so great a wrong perpetrated without remon- 
strance P ” 

The nobleman smiled. ‘“ Your nephew does not 
view this matter in the right light, Mr. Penrhyn,” 
he said. ‘ You should have shown him, ere this, 
that there is no such social equality in Russia as 
to admit of the term wrong being used in such a 
ease. A Russian gentleman may correct his serf, 
how and when he pleases.” 

“T was not aware that the general was my 
friend’s master, my lord,” said Clifford ; though, 
if I had known it, I believe I should have resented 
what—with submission to your lordship—I beg 
leave to say was an injury to my friend, and a 
wrong to myself.” 

“You are a young cock to crow so loud,” said 
the ambassador, with another smile; “but if you 
choose to involve yourself in such difficulties, you 
must not expect i 

“Pardon me, my lord,” interposed the mer- 
chant ; “ your lordship is not expected to justify 
my nephew’s rather hasty and inconsiderate, 
though I must take leave to add, not altogether 
inexcusable conduct.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, Mr. Penrhyn,” 
said the ambassador; “because it saves me the 
pain of declining to justify it. But may I ask 
what it is I am expected to do?” 

“Certainly, my lord: I was about to request 
your good offices in staving off the possible conse- 
quences of my nephew’s inexperience in Russian 
manners and institutions.” 

“Go on, Mr. Penrhyn,” said the ambassador, 
blandly ; “ I do not at present see how I can be of 
the slightest assistance to you.” 

“Simply, my lord, by obtaining her majesty’s 
pardon for my nephew’s presumed offence,” said 
the merchant. 

“You ask a very wild thing, Mr. Penrhyn,” 
said Lord C. coldly. “If your relative has laid 
himself open to legal penalties, of which, I beg 
you to observe, I do not presume to judge, it 
would be a very improper interference on my part 
to risk the good understanding which subsists 
between the courts of St. Petersburg and St. 
James, in screening him from the consequences of 
his imprudence.” 

“ My lord,” said Gilbert Penrhyn, “my nephew 
does not desire to be screened from any just and 
proper cqnsequences of any imprudence of which 
he may have been guilty; but you will permit me 
to say, my lord—having passed at least one 
moiety of my life in Russia—that punishment for 
an inadvertence is not always proportioned to an 
Englishman’s ideas of the lightness of the offence. 
In short, my lord, you cannot be ignorant, from 
what I have said, that Penrhyn Clifford has un- 
fortunately offended a powerful and vindictive 
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enemy : and as the guardian, in some sort, of the 
liberties of British subjects in this country, I 
appeal to you for protection from this vindictive- 
ness.” 

“ And I must still remark, Mr. Penrhyn,” said 
the unmoved ambassador,. “that I have no title 
to interfere in the matter, in the present stage of 
it. If your nephew should be subjected to any 
illegal measures, which you seem to fear, arising 
from the general’s vindictiveness, I shall be happy 
to use my influence on his behalf.” 

“In other words, my lord,” said Gilbert, unable 
entirely to conceal his displeasure, “you are will- 
ing—using a homely proverb—‘ to lock the stable 
door after the steed is stolen.’ Well, my lord, 
since it cannot be otherwise, we may have occa- 
sion to remind your lordship of this qualified 
promise.” , 

Lord C. bowed stiffly, smiled freezingly, rung 
the bell, and permitted his visitors to depart, 
without further remark. 

“T partly anticipated this, Pen,” said the mer- 
chant, when they had taken their seats again in 
the carriage. “ But he is a poor archer who has 
not two strings to his bow; and he is not a 
wise one who always uses the strongest string 
first.” 

“You have another, then, uhcle? I am more 
than ever ashamed that you should have to string 
your bow at all for me.” 

“ And for whom, if not for you, dear Penrhyn, 
should I string it?” asked the merchant. ‘ Are 
you not to me as a beloved son?” 

“ Kinder to me than many fathers to their 
sons,” said the young man, with emotion. 

“ And now, where think you we are going ?” 
asked Gilbert. 

“ T was about to ask you, sir,” said Clifford. 

“To your bear-hunting acquaintance, Pen— 
Prince Potemkin.” 

Clifford gave a start of visible surprise. 
the prince admit strangers?” he asked. 

“T have not said that I am a stranger to the 
prince,” replied the merchant. “The fact is, Pen, 
there are obligations of ancient date resting be- 
tween us; and I believe that the prince will not 
disown my acquaintance.” 

‘“‘T have never before heard you speak of know- 
ing Prince Potemkin, sir.” 

“No, you have not, my dear boy. Neverthe- 
less, it is as I say. You must know, Pen, that 
great people as well as small, sometimes are in 
distress for that which ‘answereth all things ;’ 
and the prince was, at one time, sorely reduced by 
his imprudences, so much so that—but I need not 
enter into particulars—you remember the fable of 
the lion and the mouse ; well, it lay in my way 
to nibble asunder the nef in which he was 
caught. 

“T might have built a large fortune on this 
accident,” continued Gilbert; “ but: I had neither 
the occasion nor the inclination to do it; and 
whatever others may think, the prince’s character 
is not such as to render me desirous of either his 
friendship or patronage. He is not ungrateful, 
however ; and he occasionally goes out of the way 
to let me know that he has not forgotten me: and 
now, under the present unpleasant circumstances, 
we will put him to the test.” 
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While the merchant was speaking, the carriage 
stopped at the magnificent mansion of Prince 
Potemkin, disturbing a train of reflection into 
which Penrhyn was falling, the substance of which 
was a cordial agreement on his part with what a 
wise man had uttered some centuries before, that 
“ the patient is better than the proud in spirit, and 
that anger resteth in the bosom of fools.” 


A REPORTER IN THE BRITISH SENATE. 


ANOTHER SESSION. 
THERE is something in our anniversary deserving 
of reflection. As time rolls on, it is well that its 
progress should be marked off by particular days 
and dates, to keep us in mind of its fleetness, its 
brevity, its uncertainty, and its end. These little 
epochs in our history have a salutary influence in 
arresting our attention while immersed in the 
giddy whirlpool of the “strife for life” which is 
raging around us. 

Such, to “A Reporter in the British Senate,” 
is the opening of parliament. It marks his pro- 
gress in his official, as well as in his natural, life ; 
and it opens up to him a season of arduous and 
continuous toil, after a recess of more varied, 
perhaps, but less irksome occupation. 

The interesting and imposing ceremonial of 
opening parliament has been so often and so ably 
described, that, as it is always much the same, it 
would be superfluous to indulge in any detailed 
recapitulation of its minutiz here. The crowds 
which throng the route of the royal cortege are 
always about the same, both in character and in 
extent. There is ever that dense fringe of human 
beings lining the road, off which they are carefully 
kept by large bodies of police; and there for hours 
they patiently occupy the pavement, in long-drawn 
rows of five or six deep, awaiting the approach of 
the sovereign of the realm. And they feel amply 
repaid, if, during the few instants they remain in 
sight, they succeed, amidst the crush and struggle 
which ensues, in getting a moment’s glance at the 
illustrious occupants of the royal carriage. The 
enthusiasm exhibited in the waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, and in the stentorian plaudits which 
accompany the queen along the whole line of 
route, prove incontestably how popular her Majesty 
is with the great masses of her subjects. And 
when she reaches the interior of the legislative 
halls, a similar reception awaits her at the hands 
of the “law makers ” themselves. 

The carriages of the ambassadors of those 
foreign powers with which we are at peace, and 
those which contained the ministers of the crown, 
and the leaders of the opposition, were, as usual, 
the objects of special interest. In the House of 
Lords, at the accustomed hour, there was the 
ordinary assemblage of the noblest and fairest 
of England’s daughters, adorning the gorgeous 
chamber of the Peers, in which the ceremonial 
takes place. The throne, which is covered except 
on special occasions, shone forth in all its byril- 
liancy. These “ opening days,” as has often been 
remarked, are generally fine ; and when this is so, 





stained-glass windows, adds wondrously to the 
grandeur and cheerfulness of the scene. The 
splendid tout ensemble seemed still so interesting 
as to be free from sameness. It was indeed a 
grand and imposing solemnity. The usual dis. 
charge of artillery heralded her Majesty’s ap- 
proach, and imparted to those who had the good 
fortune to be within the building, the gratifying 
intelligence that the scene for which so many 
waited would soon be witnessed. In due time 
their patience was rewarded by the entrance of 
her Majesty, accompanied by her Royal Consort, 
Prince Albert. Anything like a description of the 
blaze of brilliancy, the splendid robes and spark- 
ling jewels of the aristocratic fair ones, generally, 
we feel to be beyond our powers. It may not, 
however, be altogether uninteresting te those of 
our lady friends who have not already learned the 
fact, to state that her Majesty the Queen wore a 
white satin dress brocaded with gold, and over it 
the purple robe of state, with its train borne by 
pages. On her head was a brilliant tiara of dia- 
monds. Other celebrities we must pass over; 
ex una. disce omnes. 

The clear musical tone in which her Majesty 
read the speech from the throne has often been 
referred to, and that it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the praises due to her on this score, the 
present deponent knoweth of his own knowledge. 
“A Reporter in the British Senate” can never 
hear her read these speeches, in fact, without 
ardently wishing that the noble lords who are in 
the habit of speaking in that House, would only 
make an effort to copy the example of clear, 
distinct, and audible utterance which is annually 
set them by her Majesty from her throne in their 
own legislative chamber. This were indeed a 
consummation ardently to be wished. It has, it 
is true, been facetiously observed, by one of our 
Hibernian colleagues, that we “hear quite enough, 
sometimes too much, as it is.” Perhaps so. 
Still, as the reporter’s maxim is, “ What you can’t 
make out, leave out,’ noblé lords would often 
appear to greater advantage in the papers next 
morning, if it were only possible more easily to 
distinguish what they do say, in order clearly to 
understand their facts and arguments ; so that, by 
skilful condensation, and the lucid arrangement ot 
words and sentences, they may seein the report, 
not only substantially what they said, but how 
they actually said it. 

Let us go into the gallery of the House ot 
Commons. That, after all, is the “ place of busi- 
ness,” although their lordships have already kept 
us once as late as three in the morning. In 
“ our gallery” there is a great shaking of hands, 
and a general inquiry as to where and how the 
recess has been spent. Some have been to their 
families and friends in the provinces, in Scotland, 
and in Ireland. One gentleman has spent his 
recess amidst the antiquities of Germany, visiting 
ancient cathedrals and castles, and other historical 
spots, and settling down for a while in Dresden. 
Brussels had attractions for another ; Antwerp for 
a third. The Paris Exhibition, as might be 
expected, drew several to that capital. There are 
in many, evident signs of health improved by the 


as was the case on the present occasion, the sun- | judicious employment of their leisure. Change of 


shine, beaming through those vast and magnificent | air, change of scene, regulated exercise, and the 
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bracing breezes of the seaside, have restored the 
rosy glow to their cheeks, and brought back that 
elasticity of spirit so needful to their trying occu- 
pation ; and their physical energies have received 
renewed vigour to contend with the labours of 
another campaign. 

There are many changes in the House and in the 
gallery since the last “ opening.” Death has done 
its work. It has removed two dukes, one mar- 
quis, seven earls, and fifteen other peers, from the 
House of Lords. Raglan, Stanhope, Somerset, 
Truro, Ponsonby, and Wharncliffe, have ceased to 
be. There is no great loss, perhaps, of oratorical 
power or administrative capacity ; and there is no 
addition to the debating celebrities amongst the 
peers worth notice, except that of Lord Seymour, 
whose accession to the seat and title of the Duke 
of Somerset will give the House the advantage of 
his abilities and his long experience in the “ other 

lace.” 
: In the Commons we miss Lucas—that extraor- 
dinary specimen of an unaccountable reaction 
from quakerism to popery. His biting sarcasms 
on the Irish Church and Protestantism generally, 
will tease the House no more ; and Roman Catholi- 
cism has lost in him one of its most energetic 
representatives in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment. Then there was the eccentric and patriotic 
Colonel Sibthorp. Many an aching heart has 
bewailed his death, amongst the poorer classes of 
Lincoln. His antiquated tastes and singular views 
were often mirth-provoking, but rarely either 
annoying or in any way injurious. His homely 
but pungent sallies of wit and humour have en- 
livened hundreds of “ heavy nights,” have relieved 
the tedium of many a dull debate, and helped to 
render the monotony of the Commons compara- 
tively endurable. Poor Sibthorp, with his 





faults, will be greatly missed. We could well 
have spared another man. Macaulay, the bril- 
liant critic, the accomplished historian, the writer 
of some of the ablest papers in the pages of 
the “Edinburgh Review,” the masterly, impe- 
tuous, chaste, and elegant orator of the House of 
Commons, that terror to juvenile or incompetent 
reporters, is happily still alive, and well employed; 
but he, too, has retired from the labours of a par- 
liamentary existence. Another solemn warning 
of the uncertainty of time has been given. Goul- 
bourn, too, has gone; and the grim tyrant of the 
grave has also laid his hand upon that accomplished 
scholar, able orator, progressive politician, and 
experienced statesman, Sir William Molesworth. 
He had just entered upon what promised to be a 
lengthened and useful career, as the chief of the 
Colonial Office. With his experience, prudence, 
and extensive knowledge of the wants and wishes 
of our dependencies, great good was reasonably 
anticipated to result from this appointment. But 
while “ man proposes, God disposes.” 

Amongst the fresh faces there are only two which 
at present occur to us as being worthy of notice 
here. There is once more the gallant admiral, the 
member for Southwark, Sir Charles Napier. The 
other is a gentleman who has not, like Sir Charles 
Napier, had the honour of a seat in the House 
before ; but there can be no doubt that with his 
gentlemanly bearing, his legal and literary reputa- 
tion, be will at once assume a high and honourable 











position in the House. We refer to Samuel War- 
ren, the Recorder of Hull. 

There are many changes in the gallery. Seve- 
ral reporters have changed papers ; and four have 
been engaged to telegraph the debate every even- 
ing to a daily paper published next morning in 
Manchester. They will necessarily write as briefly 
as may be, as the telegraph companies charge by 
length. The result will be, that the daily paper 
in question will appear in Manchester every morn- 
ing with three or four columns of the debate in the 
House of Commons of the preceding evening, and 
thus be placed upon a par with the daily papers in 
London. In fact, the debate, in the condensed 
form in which they will give it, will often be more 
readable, and of greater practical utility, than the 
more elaborate reports of the London morning 
papers. It will be more read, and will therefore 
disseminate more useful information; but then, 
every man likes “the longest report’ of his fa- 
vourite speaker: and it is certainly not for a re- 
porter himself to say that the notion is a mis- 
taken one. 

We have got out of the wretched little hole for- 
merly honoured with the title of ‘“ Reporters’ 
Room” in the Lords, and there is now a spacious, 
lofty, and well-ventilated apartment provided for 
us. Experience may show its defects ; but at pre- 
sent all appears satisfactory. In the Commons 
reporters’ rooms, however, we regret to observe 
there is the same want of ventilation, the places 
are low-roofed, and fresh air is inaccessible without 
biting draughts, which sow the seeds of neuralgia 
and of rheumatism. This is all the more important, 
as the place is inconveniently crowded by the in- 
judicious freedom with which admissions are now 
granted. Several weekly papers send their repre- 
sentatives; and what with them and the new 
penny daily papers, the place is so crowded as to 
be rendered uncomfortable. It will be found im- 
possible to go on regularly till the admissions are 
restricted to those who are bond fide reporters for 
the metropolitan morning and evening papers. If 
the weeklies are to be let in, and if papers ata dis- 
tance are to have their reporters there, the gallery 
must be enlarged. There is no reason why the 
Dublin, Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and other dailies should not have men 
there, as well as this before-named Manchester 
paper. If you admit one, you must-admit all. 
When the telegraph is extended to America, the 
New York, Boston, Washington, etc., dailies will 
make a claim to equality in adopting the Manches- 
ter plan. There is no seeing where this matter 
may end, At any rate, if this fatal facility of ad- 
mission is to be indulged in, nothing less than the 
entire galleries on both sides of the House, now 
occupied by members, will suffice for the accom- 
modation of the reporters. If those galleries can 
be spared, well and good; if not, the evil must be 
stopped ; and if this is to be done without great 
jealousy, and wide-spread dissatisfaction, it must 
be done at once. The gallery might be advan- 
tageously weeded now of several admissions, and 
by excluding all who are not now engaged on the 
morning or evening papers ; but if the evil is al- 
lowed to grow, it will become incurable. The 
“Times” has already sounded the note of com- 





plaint on this subject. 
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LETTERS FROM STOCKHOLM. 
LETTER III. 
Tue month of March has begun ; how beautiful, 


how bright! But I cannot enjoy it. Alas! for 
all my pleasant walks over frozen lakes, and un- 
trodden, crispy snows ; through the fine forest of 
Carlsborg, or of the royal Hoga, with its grey, 
earthy-coloured trees looking as if they never 
could put forth a leaf again, and its dark snow- 
fringed firs rising among snow-piled rocks and 
undulating snow-covered grounds. And my 
favourite Djurgard, too, with its secluded nooks, 
and romantic drives, and the walk to them over 
the frozen-up bay of the Baltic. They are lost to 
me now. And my social evenings, too, are gone— 
evenings when, if I were stupid, I feel now the 
stupidity was in myself alone. Alas! for them 
all, they exist still; the sun is shining on them, 
the ice leads firmly over them, and the snow is 
deep upon them ; sledges glide by as usual ; walk- 


INDOOR LIFE IN SWEDEN DURING WINTER. 





ers, sliders, skaters, go on just as they did; but I 
am laid up crippled on a sofa, just able to take a 
pen in the fingers, but quite unable to use my 
feet. Of course it is of little consequence to any 
one how this came to pass; but it is a pleasure to 
one’s self to tell of one’s misfortunes. Well, then, 
it was a day of intense cold; the snow as it fell 
was frozen into icicles, which flew in the air, and 
fell on your face like little bits of broken glass: 
the snow did not come freely down from the 


loaded skies, which hung lowering almost in | 


blackness over us, and yet the streets were already 


so high with frozen and fresh snows, that one | 


might think the discharge of that heavy sky 
would prove almost too much of a good thing, 
even for the snow-loving natives. The evening 
came. I kept the logs blazing in the great 


porcelain stove, wheeled an easy chair before it, 
placed a lamp on the table beside it, took a book, 
and said to myself, “ Now I shall think myself in 
England, and will enjoy a quiet evening.” 
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Just as I had so arranged, the bell of the en- 
trance door outside mine rang. I heard a voice 
inquire for “ the English Fruntimmer.” I looked 
out and saw sundry mufflers, cloaks, and galoshes 
coming off in the hall, or small outer passage 
reserved for such a purpose, and called tambour. 
A Swede entered my apartment: he was one 
whose active exertions in advancing the indus- 
trial interests of his country, and indeed in the 
promotion of its literature also, have been very 
beneficial. I had had no introduction to Her 
Hjerta, but had written to him, expressing a wisu 
to make myself acquainted with the industrial 
occupations of Sweden. He had come this bitterly 
cold evening to ask me to go the next afternoon 
to his house in the vicinity of Stockholm, in or- 
der to see the factories he had established adjoin- 
ing it. 

That afternoon came—clear, bright, and beauti- 
ful, but intensely cold, At four o’clock a covered 
sledge was at the door; and Herr Hjerta, an 
Englishman, and myself, set off together. The 
scenery was charming. We drove out by Sdder- 
matur, or the south suburb, (now always called, 
for shortness, Sdéder only,) which is the most 
elevated part of Stockholm, being built on a great 
granite hill, up and down which the large white 
houses run in a curious manner. We came soon 
to a spot in the environs, which I had last seen in 
the scarcely faded garniture of autumn. It was a 
fine open scene then; but now, how much more 
vast did all appear! The broken undulating 
ground—which brown rocks, green birch trees, 
and red wooden houses had diversified—was now 
a vast expanse of snow; the clearness of the sky, 
and uniformity of colouring, made the distances 
appear much greater ; and the lake, the deep, calm 
lake, I had then sailed over—where was it now ? 
The scenery on each side of us was like that of its 
banks, and we were driving rapidly through a 
small valley. 

“Where is the lake P” I asked, looking up at 
the rocky boundary beside us, with its pretty red 
houses appearing here and there among the dry, 
bare, birch trees. 

“You are upon it,” was the answer. 

We were driving over it with a heavy carriage 
and a large pair of horses. It is only by the form 
of the ground here that I know when I am going 
over water, for ice does not appear as it does in 
England; it is covered with snow, which con- 
stantly freezes, and in open places the snow drifts, 
as it falls, into heaps, which look like mounds of 
earth, so that early in the winter, before it was 
thought safe to do so, I walked over a part of the 
Baltic without being aware that I was going over 
water until I reached the opposite bank, where 
was the landing-place for boats. 

We reached Herr Hjerta’s handsome and com- 
fortable house, took coffee, and then went out 
to see the factories. There are here both hand 
and steam-looms employed in the manufacture of 
silk: and, though the Swedes are far from per- 
fection in the art of silk-weaving, advances in it 
are rapidly making. At all these places, I believe, 
there are English directors, and English workmen 
have lately been brought from Manchester to 
commence the great cotton factory established at 
Gefle in the nerth. In these small works there 





are between .five and six hundred persons em- 
ployed, mostly women: I saw few men at work. 
The cheerful, happy, healthful look of most. of 
them struck me as being unlike the overworked, 
fageed, almost hopeless expression one sees among 
a similar class, not in busy England alone, but in 
France, in all the great manufacturing towns. 

The silks made in Sweden are mostly of a poor 
and cheap description ; but a species of damask, 
made for coverings and hangings, is really hand- 
some and good. Hand-loom weaving is still 
chiefly used in Sweden ; even in its great trading 
town, Gottenburg, I have seen stocking-weaving 
establishments carried on, in this old-fashioned and 
most laborious manner. The introduction of 
machinery, which is now taking place throughout 
the country, will doubtless deprive the poor in- 
dustrious country people of one great means of 
support. The slight flannels, and immensely 
strong linens and checked cottons, the weaving 
of which employ them during the long winters, 
and which they carry to the markets for sale, will 
soon be superseded by lighter or cheaper clothing, 
as they have been in Great Britain. 

Sweden, however, appears to have other re- 
sources which are not at all overdone : agriculture 
is very backward ; nature, it is true, acts more like 
an unkind step-mother, up there in the barren 
north ; but still, with improved methods of treating 
her, more might be wan from her. The dread of 
machinery is felt by the higher as well as lower 
class in Sweden; yet it is evident that, under 
the present system, the country has not pro- 
gressed. 

From the silk factories we had a most charm- 
ing walk, on that brightly cold winter evening, to 
see a new branch of industry introduced by Herr 
Hjerta into his country—one not new to us—that 
of the manufacture of composite candles. The 
red, clear light which the departure of the sun 
leaves on this northern sky had nearly faded 
away: it remains there much later than with us. 
The great round moon, looking twice the size in 
Sweden that it does in England, was rising, 
curiously beautiful, and the horizon presented a 
most singularly interesting aspect. So we came 
on the lake again, and, crossing a part of it on foot, 
entered the candle manufactory; and, nearly 
stifled by the smell, beheld a scene as unlike that 
without the door as it is well possible to conceive— 
a dark, dirty place, through which it was difficult 
to grope, and a great boiler opposite the door, 
over which, with the light of a candle dimly 
appearing through the steam, hung a powerful 
Dalecarlian man and woman in their curious 
sheep-skin jackets, with the long wool for a fringe. 
Most of the people employed here are those hardy 
and laborious creatures called by us Dalecarlians ; 
in their native speech the men are called Daltzarls, 
the women Daltruller. Their quaint, distinctive 
dresses, short garments, red stockings, and red 
caps, are varied according to the parishes to which 
they belong ; but in winter the sheep-skin jacket 
with the wool inside, is universal; the men wear 
theirs below the knees. Strength, not beauty, is 
the general Dalecarlian attribute ; but here were 
two very pleasing young girls, the fineness of whose 
features was very uncommon, although their good 
humour and happy temper were not peculiar to 
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themselves, but are characteristic of their native 
province. 


I begged one of them to speak her own dialect | 


for me, as it is quite unlike the Swedish; she 
naively answered in that dialect, “I cannot, for I 
do not know what to say.” Then both laughed so 
heartily, and one kept asking the other to speak, 
and pretending to scold her for not speaking, until 
I had heard as much speaking as I wanted. Some- 
times these poor girls, who have left their homes 
and parents to earn money in Stockholm, stay 
there for the winter; but it is thought very bad 
for them when they do so, and to get into a good 
or regular employment instead of the poor labours 
which generally fall to their lot, is a means of 
saving them from much misery, or even sin. 

They are, in general, a religious people, strongly 
attached to their own ways and habits; and many 
of them have lately followed the party called 
Lasare, or readers, in Sweden—a name which 
originally belonged to a sect, but is now com- 
monly applied to all who incline decidedly to re- 
ligion, or like to read the Bible. In their own 
province the Dalecarlians are very regular in at- 
tendance at church, even though the church lies, 
as it often does, six or more English miles from 
them. In Stockholm I have seen their singular 
appearance here and there in a church, where they 
have stood during the long service in the aisles. 

We retraced our way over the lake, and the 
moon shone so gloriously, and threw such a radi- 
ance over the snowy expanse, and all was so still, 
and to me so delightful, that I never once thought 
of such a thing as falling down and breaking a 
leg, and so putting an end to all my icy rambles. 
I nearly did so, however. The sledge was waiting, 
and only the point of the driver’s nose could be 
seen, between the black wolf-skin cap on his head 
and the grey dog-skin cape on his shoulders. 
Whether he did not see that I was getting into it, 
or whether it was the Englishman who was too 
clumsy to put me in, I do not well know; but, in 
short, I was allowed to fall, and to come into closer 
contact with the icy lake than was at all to be 
wished for : and thus it proved the means of lead- 
ing me into more acquaintance with the clever 
surgeons of Stockholm than I ever hoped to have 
had 


And so here I am, laid up on the sofa, complain- 
ing one moment, giving thanks the next; saying 
now, “ It is very bad;’’ again, “ It is well it is not 


worse.” And truly the last is the most sensible 
speech, for only yesterday there was a great and 
pompous funeral of a mighty man of valour, who 
died in consequence of slipping in the streets of 
Stockholm—one of the last of Bernadotte’s great 
generals. So it often is. ‘“ Why am I thus?” is 
nature’s question when all is not just as she wishes 
it to be. ‘ Why were you not so long before ?”’ 
asks a better voice, im answer. “ Be thankful that 
you did not suffer sooner, and that you do not 
suffer more.” 

All through the rest of this month, I lay move- 
less in my rooms, and tried to understand the 
beauties of Sweden’s admired poet, Bishop Tegner. 
He is at least as much thought of here as Shake- 
spere is in England; and all this month the wea- 
ther, usually so cold and harsh in England, is here 
most singularly charming. The sky is now inva- 


| riably cloudless, the sun so strong and hot upon 
| my windows that I can scarcely ever open the shut- 
| ters. I have not had any fire for five days, yet I 
find the heat of the rooms at times almost insup- 
portable. I suspect the large stove of the great 
salong extends its heat to my wall. The curious 
state of the atmosphere, and extreme power of the 
sun, may be judged of by the fact, that on the 
northern or opposite side of the house the thermo- 
meter is only one degree above freezing point, 
while at the southern, that is on my side of the 
house, it is twenty-five degrees above that point. 
The thermometer of the renowned Swede, Celsius, 
is that used here. The snow lies as deep, and the 
ice is as hard as ever, where the sun is not; and 
the heat of a warm English May is blending in 
the month of March with the rigour of a Swedish 
winter. 

I must get a crutch, and go down the formidable 
stone stairs, and go out for a sledge drive; I am 
sure the snow will go away before I am well. 
Pray pity me. 





MY FIRST DAYS IN LONDON. 


I wap not long escaped from my teens, when cir- 
cumstances over which I was too young and inex- 
perienced to exercise any influence, determined my 
removal from the paternal roof and the small coun- 
try town in which I had spent the greater part of 
my life, and sent me up to London. An unknown 
world lay before me ; what its experiences might 
prove I knew no more and could guess no more 
than I can at this moment of what is going on in 
the capital of Japan. I had to make my way in it 
as I best could, with no other patronage than what 
might be contained in a small bundle of letters of 
introduction, and no other qualities to recommend 
myself than an average amount of skill in a com- 
mon enough species of handicraft, and the will to 
work and make myself useful in any honest way. 
I had stayed at home a few weeks after my 
journey was resolved on, in order to join in the 
Christmas festivities and to be present at one more 
family re-union before I bade adieu to my friends, 
to launch into the uncertain future. It was the 
last day of the year when I mounted the roof of 
the coach, in the darkness of early morning, to 
commence a journey of one hundred and twenty 
miles. My mother and sisters had crammed a 
small wicker basket with cold meats and cakes, 
had buried my chin in comforters, and my wrists 
in mittens ; and my good dad had provided me 
with a white cloth coat of many capes, which defied 
the assaults of all kinds of weather. When the 
adieus were all said, and the embraces over, off 
rolled the coach under a canopy of dark clouds 
which soon began to drip with a cold thin sleet 
that promised anything but a pleasant journey. 
After ten miles’ jolting and sprinkling, day began 
to break amid a watery mist which hung about our 
path like a woolly cloud. The country around was 
veiled from view, and everything that we could see 
was sodden and seethed in moisture; the cattle in 
the fields took their cold bath with woeful faces— 
the small birds shook the spray from their wings 
and cowered under the hedges, tweeting plaintively 
| —the draggle-tailed fowls slunk under the farm- 
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house eaves, and the song of chanticleer, as he 
crowed a dissatisfied crow in the barn-yard, 
gurgled like the swirl of water through a funnel. 
Wet—wetter—wettest, were the only varieties 
of the day. My comforters and defiant coat of 
capes sucked in the dew like sponges, and were con- 
stantly fed by the drippings of my fellow passen- 
gers’ umbrellas, which poured a continual stream, 
the whole of which they swallowed greedily. 
Thanks to the contents of the basket and their 
relishing flavour, I contrived to sustain the animal 
heat until dinner time, when a partial drying at 
the inn fire somewhat improved my position. As 
the afternoon wore on, however, the wind, which 
had been chopping about all day, settled finally in 
the north, and as the clouds did not cease their 
contributions, the descent of rain and sleet changed 
into a thick and steady fall of snow, so dense as to 
shut our entire view of the landscape within a 
circle of forty or fifty paces. Ere long the ground 
and the leafless trees and hedges began to catch 
the driving flakes—a sharp frost set in—the roof 
of the coach became glazed over with ice—then 


| white with the snow that settled upon it; my gar- 
| ments, heavy with moisture, began to freeze, and, 
| before darkness had come down upon us, all the 
| changes had rung from wet—wetter—wettest, to 
| stiff—stiffer—stiffest. 


We had yet fifty miles to travel. At the first 


| night stage we took an extra horse ; at the second 


two and a postilion, and the same for the remain- 
ing stages. By eight o’clock the snow was six 


| inches deep, and we not making six miles an hour; 
| but we plunged on manfully notwithstanding. 


Over Hounslow, where the wind blew roughly, 
we gained ground, the road being comparatively 
bare; but it was near eleven when we came in 
sight of Brentford. I was now told that we were 
in London, and expected every moment to alight ; 


| but, to my .«mazement, we had to struggle on 
| through the slush and drift for two hours more, 


through what appeared in the gloom one perpetual 


| street; and it was not until the hour of one had 
| strack that we stopped finally at the door of an 


inn in Fetter Lane. 

We were four hours later than usual, and the 
people of the inn were sitting up for us. Except 
the coachman, not a man on the roof was able to 
descend. For my part, I had crackled like a crate 
of crockery with every motion I attempted, four 


|| hours before, and for the last two had been unable 
| to attempt any motion at all. I could move nei- 


| ther knee nor hip joint, and was not sensible of any 


property in such things as nether extremities. 
When the groom placed the ladder for us to de- 
seend, we could but shake our heads—assistance 
had to be procured, and we were all handed down 
like bales of goods. 

A blazing fire and warm soup and supper 
awaited us in the travellers’ room, and hither we 
were carried and thawed by degrees. One of my 
companions had to be taken to bed and consigned 
to the charge of the doctor; the rest, like myself, 
soon recovered the use of their limbs, and fell to 
at the supper with right good-will, and then as 
eagerly repaired to bed. 

It was past ten o’clock when the boots awoke 
me in the morning, though I could hardly credit 
the information, looking to the gloom that pre- 





on 





vailed ; but I heard the sounds of life in the streets 
below, and rose and went to the window. It was 
a day of intense fog; the opposite side of the 
narrow lane was barely visible; boys were brand- 
ishing flaming torches and crying, “ Link, link, 
link!” loud voices were brawling and quarrelling, 
and suddenly there was a cry of “Stop thief!” 
and a rushing of feet and a chorus of angry yells. 
The narrow way was blocked up with carts, drays, 
and coaches ; and hoots and shouting, the crack of 
whips and the grinding of wheels, made a din that 
almost deafened me. 

I dressed and went down to the common room, 
where the landlord, a kind, homely, frank-hearted 
man, brought me breakfast, and sat down to talk 
while I ate it. He asked me fifty questions, and 
got all my history. He knew something of the 
place I came from, having lived in the neighbour- 
hood before he married, and had heard of my 
father. He advised me not to go out in the fog, 
but to consider myself at home there as long as it 
suited me to do so, and assured me that it should 
not cost me more than I could afford. He was a 
worthy, honest man, and kept his word. 

The fog cleared off towards evening, and, 
anxious to see something of London, I sallied out 
into Holborn. The footpaths had been cleared of 
the snow, but the roads were one deep quag of 
black mixture, moist and oozy in spite of the frost, 
which seemed to have set in. The long line of 
brilliant shops and the flaming gas-lights, so 
different from our quiet country town, would have 
been a source of endless admiration had I felt at 
liberty to admire; but the crowd, which swarmed 
perpetually past in a constant current, at once 
impressed and fascinated my imagination. I 
passed a thousand faces in a few minutes, and 
every one a stranger to me. The sensations I 
felt, so new and strange, were more painful than 
pleasurable. In my native town I should have 
known every face, walk abroad at what hour I 
might, and every one would have returned my 
glance with a smile of greeting. Here, amid 
myriads of eyes, there was no single look of re- 
cognition or welcome. For a moment, as they 
met my view in rapid succession, they gleamed 
upon me under the red flame of a lamp, and then 
vanished unheeding into the darkness. I almost 
fancied that they were phantoms all, without 
human hearts and sympathies, urged by some 
irresistible destiny to march ever on and on, seek- 
ing rest and finding none. 

Again I plunged into the crowd, and was car- 
ried along with the stream. Suddenly the 
thoroughfare closed in, and I found myself thread- 
ing a labyrinth of winding ways, each one of 
which, as I entered it, grew more close and dark 
and foul than that from which I had passed. 
Then the footpaths disappeared, and I had lost 
my way, and was floundering among narrow winds 
and short alleys and courts without an outlet, 
which compelled me to retrace my steps. Rag- 
ged, haggard, and miserable forms flitted past me 
in the gloom, and I heard savage laughter and 
wild shrieks and the accents of a strange tongue. 
Then a drunken woman reeled against me and fell 
prone in the snowy mire, and as I stooped to raise 
her from the ground, a dusky figure rushed from 
an open door-way, and, rudely thrusting me aside, 
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dragged her within the house. Not relishing such 
rough treatment, I made what haste I could from 
the spot, and, catching sight of the dim outline 
of a church spire, made towards it, and found 
myself again in a crowded current of life which 
bore me onwards unresisting. A broad road lined 
with shops on either side, crowded with carriages 
and thronged with people, appeared to stretch 
away for miles. I asked a woman who sat shiver- 
ing at an apple-stall, where I was, and learned 
from her reply that I had traversed half Oxford 
Street. The road now grew less populous, and 
long spaces of dead-wall at intervals replaced the 
shops. In one place the wall glimmered with 
candles, which threw a feeble light upon ten thou- 
sand ballads strung upon twine, and festooning 
the dull bricks for a space of fifty yards in length. 
The ballad-man, a portly old fellow mufiled in 
tattered coats four or five deep, and his legs bound 
round with haybands, waddled slowly up and 
down, buffetting his shoulders, and occasionally 
growling the titles of his favourite ditties. Now 
and then a servant-girl or a spruce footman re- 
warded his patience with a penny, and bore off a 
song. 

I knew something of the map of London, and 
now inquired my way into Piccadilly, from which 
I was aware that I could regain Fetter Lane by a 
tolerably straight route. At Charing Cross the 
snow lay white on the ground, and the mob were 
pelting one another. There was a row of booths 
on the spot, where roasted chestnuts and hot elder- 
wine were retailed; and in one part a fight was 
going on as the issue of the snow-balling. The 
crowd was greater in the Strand than I had found 
it in Holborn. Temple Bar loomed blackly, and 
brought me to a stand for a few minutes, as I 
thought of the ghastly tokens it had once borne, 
and the old street ery of, “ More heads on Temple 
Bar!” which rang through the city in the old 
days of axe and scaffold. It was ten o’clock when 
I got to my landlord, who was beginning to be 
uneasy lest I had lost myself. 

The next morning dawned bright and clear, and 
T rose with the sun, intending to seek out a Mr. 
Jacobs, who was to pay me a small sum of money 
on my father’s account. His address was Hatton 
Garden, and thither I repaired about ten o’clock. 
Bad news awaited me. Mr. Jacobs had fallen into 
difficulties, and was in the Fleet—where, I was 
told, I could see him if I chose. As the money 
he owed was intended for my own expenses, I had 
no choice but to make application for it. To the 
Fleet I went, and had to pass through Fleet 
Market, which then consisted of a double row of 
stalls in the centre of Farringdon Street. A curi- 
ous spectacle it presented. The dirty snow had 
been swept up in heaps on each side, and now 
formed a frozen wall, pierced with traverses here 
and there on the kerb of each footpath. The 
market was thronged with people cheapening 
provisions, and littered ankle-deep with straw and 
decaying vegetables. Carts and waggons blocked 
the road, and the footways were all but impassable 
with a mixed multitude, among whom were num- 
bers of the most reckless and wretched faces it is 
possible to imagine. Nearly every door opened 
into a tavern or a chop or coffee-house, and around 
them all were noisy groups, drinking, smoking, 





bawling, and disputing, with a din which, united 
with the roar of the fish and meat sellers, and the 
clamour of the market, half confused my senses. 

A man in blue sleeves and apron, and carrying 
a strip of beef on a skewer, and a peck at least of 
frozen carrots, turnips, and celery in his apron, was 
entering the door of the Fleet Prison. I asked him 
if I could see Mr. Jacobs. He pointed me toa turn- 
key, to whom I repeated the request, and was di- 
rected along a dark passage and through a sort of 
wicket, into the yard. The lad who accompanied me 
told me to wait there, and he would find Mr. Jacobs. 
Two men were playing at rackets, and as I stood 
watching the game, a third, with a racket in his 
hand, came to me and announced himself as the 
man I sought. When he heard my name, he as- 
sumed a grave air, and requested me to follow him 
to his room, and, leading the way upstairs, and 
along a gallery, introduced me to a garret contain- 
ing an unmade bed, an unwashed breakfast service, 
a trunk for a table, a couple of chairs, and a smould- 
ering fire. The result of our conference was not 
satisfactory. He had no money; he intended to 
pay my father, and would pay him, as his debt was 
not a commercial account, but a friendly loan. 
He should be out soon, and would call on me, and 
would give me an instalment at least, as soon as 
his affairs were settled, which would be ina month 
at most. Poor fellow, that “ month’’ lasted 
three years and a half, and then he had to get 
up a subscription among his friends to furnish 
him with the means of emigrating. 

My way after leaving poor Jacobs led me through 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Of the immense cathe- 
dral I obtained at first but an inadequate and 
disappointing -idea, through coming upon it too 
suddenly, and being able to see it only in detail. 
It was not until after many weeks, when distance 
and comparison had done their work, that its full 
proportions rose in my mind, I wandered on 
through Cheapside and Cornhill, the flood of strange 
and stolid faces, which, because they were not 
friendly I could but fancy were hostile, still oppress- 
ing my thoughts and goading me to a feeling I 
could not subdue, of antagonism with them all. I 
wanted to see the river, of which I had heard and | 
read much; and through Gracechurch Street I 
made my way to old London Bridge. Here I 
spent some hours walking up and down, fascinated 
with the novelty and suggestive grandeur of the 
scene. The old structure upon which I stood was 
full of recollections legendary and historic, and 
upon these my memory dwelt. But it was destined 
soon to come down, and already the new bridge, at 
hardly a furlong’s distance, was rapidly rising to- 
wards completion. To me, who knew nothing of 
the powers of human skill and enterprise, the under- 
taking appeared in enormous discrepancy with the 
agents. The framework of scaffolding in which the 
rising structure was netted, like a fly in a spider’s 
web—the swarms of labourers who clustered about 
it—the granite-laden barges moored in the rushing 
current—the huge coffer-dams around the piers— 
the pile-driving machines beating in regular time 
upon the solid beams—the clatter of implements 
and the ring of voices—all struck me with aston- 
ishment and admiration ; but all seemed to my 
idea miserably unequal to the task they were exe- 
cuting. I wanted to call a band of Titans to their 
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puny hand of man. 


forest of masts, stretching away as far as the eye 
could pierce, and dwindling into the faintest threads, 
which were yet the masts of ships, the winged 
messengers that traverse the world of waters, 
bringing the wealth of far climes to our shores. 
And there, on the left, rose the time-worn turrets 
of the Tower of London, itself half veiled by the 
screen of shipping, but frowning, to my imagina- 
tion, ominously above the river portal, through 
which many an unhappy victim had entered, 
never to return. As I stood leaning over the bat- 
tlements, and ruminating on the deeds of tyranny, 
of treachery, and of blood, with which my slender 
reading had connected those grey old walls, the 
gloom of evening drew on, and the fog began to 
rise from the water, in which red glimmering 
lights from the shore and the shipping were re- 
flected, one after another, from the unnumbered 
ripples on the surface. As the darkness increased, 
the scene seemed to dilate and the picture to 
grow to an indefinite extent; a comparative hush 
came with the shades of evening, and the dash and 
roar of the waters beneath, as the tide ran lower 
and the fall of the stream between the narrow 
arches became deeper, sent up a sound that filled 
my ears and intensified every moment. How much 
longer I might have stood watching the foaming 
rapids below, upon which a wherry would now 
and then dash down like an arrow, is uncertain ; 
but I was aroused from a sort of dreamy reverie 
into which I had sunk by a tickling sensation in 
the side. Putting up my hand instinctively to the 
place, I found that my great-coat, which I had 
buttoned from the waist to the chin, had been cut 
through with a sharp knife, and the first thing my 
fingers touched was the leather case of my pocket- 
book, which was half drawn through the slit, and 
the slight motion of which, as the thief was dex- 
terously wriggling it from its confinement, had 
occasioned the sensation I had felt. He darted off 
before I was fully conscious of what had taken 
place. It was lucky for me that he failed in his 
enterprise, as the few notes, and the letters of in- 
troduction which the pocket-book contained, were 
all the treasures in my possession. Had [ lost 
them, I had been left without means and without 
a prospect of employment. 

In order to make all safe, I entered a coffee- 
house in Gracechurch Street, and, taking refresh- 
ment, secured my notes in my fob. Here I took 
up the “Times,” and read for an hour or more, 
conning the advertisement columns with an eye 
to employment. Onreturning homewards, I came 
unawares upon the evening mails drawn up be- 
tween Lombard Street, where the Post Office then 
stood, and the Mansion House. It was a lively 
and gallant spectacle to witness. In the midst of 
apparent confusion, all was order and despatch. 
The tramp of steeds, the blast of horns, the glitter 
of red uniforms, the hurrying to and fro, and the 
departure of each equipage as its cargo was com- 
pleted—altogether formed such a scene of activity 
and animation as my past experience had not pre- 
sented ; and for the first time I began to have 
some suspicion of the real energy for ever at work 

















aid, and half doubted in my own mind the practi- | under that unmoved and stolid aspect of the 
cability of such a gigantic achievement by the | multitude which had annoyed me so much. The 


sights and sounds around me cheered my spirits, 


Then, eastward, down the stream, uprose a dense | but a tear started into my eye as one of the mails 


rattled by with the name of my native town on its 
panel, and which I knew would gallop past my 
father’s door at breakfast time to-morrow. 

I told my landlord of my day’s adventures 
when I got back. He warned me to put no faith 
in Jacob’s promise, and himself took charge of 
my cash, and had my coat repaired by a tailor 
who happened to be then in the house. 

On the following day I turned my face towards 
the West End, and wandered among the squares 
and fashionable quarters, which just then were in 
remarkable contrast to the crowded, busy city. 
Streets half a mile in length lay in long perspec- 
tive, silent, lifeless, and all but deserted. Now 
and then a coach rolled along or a single footfall 
echoed on the pavement, but other sign of anima- 
tion there was none. Parliament was not yet 
open, and the season had not yet begun. Cabs 
and omnibuses were as yet unknown, and the old 
hackney coaches, frozen on their straw-strewn 
stands, cut but a melancholy figure—their starved 
steeds steaming in the frosty air. In the after- 
noon I found myself on the banks of the Serpen- 
tine, where the thin ice swayed in wavy billows 
beneath the weight of a crowd who revelled in the 
exciting exercise. I gave way at once to the im- 
pulse which drove me to join them, and, hiring 
an old pair of skates for sixpence, was soon exhi- 
biting such skill as my country training had 
taught me in glacial maneuvres. <A couple of 
hours passed rapidly away; and danger was the 
last thing in my thoughts, when suddenly a hollow 
roar rang along the ice, and was followed by a 
crashing and splashing, accompanied by fearful 
cries, which told too plainly what had taken place. 
There was a general rush to the bank, and all 
happily escaped, with the exception of two, who 
remained immersed to their necks and holding 
on to the ice till assistance came. They were 
eventually drawn out by ropes stretched across, 
and which had been provided beforehand in case of 
accident. I had had enough of it, and did not re- 
new the sport, but made the best of my way home. 

The next day was Sunday. I missed the home 
faces and the quiet Sabbath routine of home, and 
could not find a Sabbath or make one in a London 
tavern. On Monday there came a rapid thaw ; and 
such an abominable slough of mud and filth as the 
streets then presented I had never conceived to be 
possible. To walk for amusement was out of the 
question ; to sit idle indoors was misery. I resolved 
to get to work if possible; and, overhauling my 
letters of introduction, found one addressed to a 
tradesman in the neighbourhood, who, happening 
to be in want of hands, engaged me at once. In 
half an hour’s time I had commenced a course of 
service which lasted two years. 

Such were my first days in the capital. I saw 
the “sights of London ”’ afterwards, but from none 
of them did I receive impressions comparable to 
those produced in the first twenty-four hours by 
the aspect of living London itself—impressions 
which had their source in the dreary sense of iso- 
lation amidst millions of my fellow men, to whose 
friendly sympathies I could produce no claim. 
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WHAT LITTLE HANDS AND HEARTS 
CAN DO.* 


Littte children are apt to think that because 
they are “little,” they have therefore nothing to do 
in the world but amuse themselves, and tease 
other people, and cry over their lessons. A half- 
penny is a very little thing, and very little can be 
bought with it. It is quite a baby in comparison 
to shillings and guineas and bank-notes, which are 
able to buy such beautiful things, and do so much 
good! Well, my dear children, I shall tell you 
the history of two halfpennies, one of which, little 
as it seemed, did a great deal of harm, and the 
other a great deal of good in the world. There 
was once a halfpenny lying upon the floor, and an 
idle little boy picked it up, and though he knew it 
was not his, he put it into his pocket, and bought 
some sweet things with it, and thought it “ fine 
fun” to have stolen a halfpenny; he did not, 
therefore, scruple, having begun so well, to steal a 
sixpence next time, and so on, till he became a 
confirmed thief. At last, in one of his robberies 
he also committed murder, and was condemned to 
death. In his confession he said, that the first 
theft of that little halfpenny had been the cause of 
all his misery and all his crime. 

There was another halfpenny—not a stolen 
one ; somebody, perhaps a little boy or girl, bought 
a tract with it, and sent it to a city in a distant 
country ; there the tract was translated into the 
language spoken by the people of the land, which 
neither you nor I could understand. There was a 
boy in that city, the son of a great chief, who lived 
250 miles off in the mountains of Burmah. He 
could not read, but a missionary’s wife taught him, 
and gave him that little halfpenny tract. He was 
delighted with the good news about Jesus Christ 
which it told him, and he determined to take a 
number of tracts to his own ignorant people at 
home; so he put them at the bottom of a basket, 
and covered them with leaves and then with sugar, 
hoping that they would not be seen. When he got 
to the gates of a city called Ava, however, his 
basket was searched and the tracts found. The 
people were very angry—for it was against their 
laws—and condemned the noble chief's son to be 
aslave. At last he was allowed to be free again, 
and he got more tracts, and this time he succeeded 
in taking them to his home among the high steep 
mountains. He read them to his people, and 
preached the gospel, and they were so astonished 
at what he told them, that crowds came from all 
parts of the country to hear the wonderful tidings, 
and in one year fifteen hundred natives gave up 
worshipping ugly, useless idols of wood and stone, 
and worshipped the true God. Was not that a 
good and useful little English halfpenny ? There 
is not one of you that has not a great deal more 
power to do good or evil than those small dumb 
pieces of copper. Indeed, children can do things 
that grown-up people cannot or will not do. 
Little bodies can get through little holes through 
which big ones cannot pass. It has been said, 
“ Little things do great works, when great things 
will not. If I should take a pin from the ground, 
a little pair of tongs will do it when a great pair 





* From “ Little Millie and her four Places,’ by Margaret 
Maria Brewster—a very pleasing and useful volume, 


| will not.” You can be the little tongs, and there 
| is many a pin for you to lift—there is many a 
| little thing that you can do to please and comfort 
| your older friends, which would not be nearly so 
| great a pleasure or comfort if it came from others, 
| while you, the little, cherished, beloved children, 
| sit idly by. 
Here is a story about what a little girl can do 
and say :—Mr. Hone, a man who did not believe 
| in God or in God's word, was one day walking in 
| the country, and saw a little girl sitting at a cot- 
tage door reading a book. ‘‘ What are you read- 
ing, my child?” said he. ‘“ My Bible, sir.” “ Oh, 
you are learning a lesson out of it, I suppose?” 
“No, sir.’ “Why are you reading the Bible, 
then?” “ Because I love it,” the little girl replied. 
He who had never before been humbled before God 
or man, said afterwards, “I felt humbled before 
that child.” 

What, then, can little hands and hearts do? 
They can love. What a pleasant thing a loving 
child is! with its kind little whispers, and its 
clinging arms, and its soft kisses; what a con- 
trast to the rude, spoiled, disagreeable child that 
loves nobody but itself, or perhaps its nurse and 
mother a little, as long as they give it its own way 
in everything! The one is a constant plague and 
annoyance, and everybody loves its room better 
than its company, according to the old proverb; 
the other gives joy wherever it goes, and is like a 
little ray of the blessed sun. ‘‘ There was a poor 
servant-maid who had got a very cross mistress, 
and who was very unhappy. Little Tim had come 
unperceived by her to the back-door, and as he 
stood looking in, he saw Patience crying. The 
sight touched his heart, for little Tim was no 
stranger to tears, so he went up to Patience and 
said, in his kindest little voice, ‘ What for you 
kie?’ ‘Because no one loves me here,’ said 
Patience. ‘I will love you!’ said little Tim, 
putting his hand upon her cheek ; and then, when 
Patience still cried, slipping his arm round her 
neck, he said, ‘I will love you very much—don’t 
kie any more.’ Patience clasped her arms round 
the child, and laid her hand for one moment on 
his shoulder, as he stood beside her, and sobbed; 
then, looking up, she made an effort, and wiped 
away her tears, and said, ‘ If you love me, then, I 
will not cry!’ From that time little Tim seemed 
to feel that it depended on him to keep Patience 
from crying ; he would often come and look at her 
from the kitchen door, and when she was alone, 
would stay beside her, and talk to her, and the 
heart of poor Patience grew content in her place, 
because of the love and care of that one little 
ministering child.” 

They can think. How pleasant it is for a father 
or mother, governess, friend or servant, who have 
been thinking about the welfare of their little 
favourites every hour of the day, to see some signs 
of their being thought of in return! a little thing 
will be enough to please them—if children do not 
bang the door because they think of some one 
having a headache, or refrain from teasing and 
questioning because they think to themselves, 
‘* Nurse is very busy just now, I had better wait,” 
—even that shows the kind, thoughtful disposi- 
tion. 

They can remember. 





Little boys and girls 
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are not generally remarkable for good memories ; 
on the contrary, it would seem as if they made a 
point of forgetting everything they are told to do, 
or not to do. It would make a great difference in 
point of comfort and happiness to those who have 
the charge of them, if they simply set themselves 
to remember the rules, and cautions, and com- 
mands which are given them for their good. 
Children often forget what their earthly friends 
say to them, but I am afraid that they still oftener 
forget the words of their Friend and Father in 
Heaven; they forget that his eye sees them at all 
times, in the dark as well as in the light, when 
they are alone, and when they are in company ; 
they forget that when they say what is not true, 
or fly into a passion, or learn their lessons ill, or 
grieve their friends and their teachers, they are 
all the time grieving God, and making him 
angry. I will tell you a story called “Short 
Memories.” 

“* Sir,’ said a man, addressing a minister going 
home from church one Sabbath afternoon, ‘ did 
you meet a boy on the road, driving a cart with 
rakes and pitchforks in it ?’ 

“*T think I did,’ answered the minister, ‘ a boy 
with a short memory, wasn’t he ?” 

“*What made you think he had a short me- 
mory, sir?’ asked the man, looking surprised. 

“*T think he had,’ answered the minister, ‘ and 
I think he must belong to a family that have 
short memories.’ 

“** What in the world makes you think so?’ 
asked the man, greatly puzzled. 

*** Because,’ said the minister, in a serious tone, 
‘the great God has proclaimed from Mount Sinai, 
Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy, and 
that boy has forgotten all about it.’” 

They can obey. Good memories ought to lead 
to good actions. An obedient child is always a 
useful child, for he saves much suffering, and 
gives much pleasure to those around. And, sad 
to say, obedient children are not common: it 
would seem as if they were animated by the spirit 
of contradiction which possessed the little cock in 
the old fable, whose mother said to him— 


* My son, my son, avoid the well :” 
He straight looked in, and down he fell: 
From thence a piteous voice was heard, 
And murmured thus the ungrateful bird : 
“T ne’er had been in such condition, 
Save for my mother’s prohibition ! ” 


Even children who manage to obey, very seldom 
do so without murmurs and questions, and teasing, 
which is almost as bad as not obeying at all, and 
gives a great deal of trouble. Quick, cheerful, 
trusting obedience is a great thing for little hearts 
and little hands to learn and practise. 

They can work. When children are loving, 
thoughtful, and obedient, it is not very difficult 
for them to go a step further, and find active work 
for their hearts to devise, and their hands to per- 
form; but what can it be? When your father 
comes in tired, you might bring his slippers, take 
away his hat and greatcoat, hand his tea, find his 
newspaper, and watch quietly to see when he 
wants anything else. When your mother is busy, 
could you not help her in any way with willing, 
active little hands and feet, carry this and bring 


and noise, as if you only wanted to amuse your- 

self, but as if you really wished to save her from 

unnecessary trouble? When she sends you a 

message, there are two very different ways in 

which you may do it. You may be off in a mo- 

ment, looking pleased and happy, remember the 

message rightly, and return as quickly as you 

can; or you may rise slowly, looking at your toys 

or your book with a very cross face, walk away as 

if you were made of lead, do it all wrong, and come 

back as cross as you went. Which is the best 

way, do you think P Or your governess is in bed 

with a headache; perhaps you can think of a 

book that you can take to amuse her, or a bunch 

of her favourite flowers to make her room bright 

and sweet, or the pretty scent-bottle which you 
got as a present last birthday. Then your friends 
and companions—can you do nothing-to make 
them happy? A little spare time spent on a 
pincushion of your own work, given to one; or a 
nice cake that you might have all to yourself, 
shared with another; or giving up your own 
wishes about a game to a third ; or smiling kindly 
when a fourth takes your place in the class— 
would be doing a work which the good angels who 
watch over little children (as we are led to believe 
in the Bible) would see with pleasure, and which 
would be accepted by your Saviour, who is very 
gracious to those who strive to please and honour 
him, however young and weak they may be. I 
would not be contented, however, with trying to 
work only for your father, mother, and friends. 
Is there no sick old woman, in a little cottage 
near your gate or your door, who seldom now sees 
a young face, or hears a merry laugh, or is thought 
of by little, loving hearts ; for all her own children 
are buried in the grave, or far away from her? 
How happy it might make her if you were to go 
and talk kindly to her! She might like to see 
that last pretty picture-book, or hear that nice 
story, and I am quite sure it would do her good 
if you were to repeat to her some of the beautiful 
hymns you learn every morning ; while an orange 
bought with part of that bright new shilling which 
grandpapa gave you, or a few strawberries saved 
from your own portion, would refresh her poor, 
parched lips, and make her heart happy also. 
Then you have a servant or servants; remember 
how even little Tim comforted that poor servant 
girl. You are probably older than he was, and I 
dare say you could do a great deal to help and 
please the servants, instead of teasing and annoy- 
ing them, and speaking rudely. 

Now, dear children, I do not wish to tire you; 
but I must beseech you not to put off loving, and 
serving, and obeying God; for if you forget God 
when you are young, he may forget you when 
you are old. Childhood is the time to seek the 
Saviour, for then he is sure to be found. There 
are many little children in heaven who sought 
and found him upon earth; and if—as we have 
reason to suppose may be the case—they can see 
through that blue, sunny, or star-sprinkled wall of 
sky, which is between you and them, how anxious- 
ly they must watch, and wait, and wish, that those 
little ones whom they see sinning and idling away 
their time, forgetting death, and God, and eternity, 
could know the blessedness of those who, having 





that, or tie something else, not with a great fuss 





served God on earth, serve him in heaven. 
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CrocopiLes.—Few reptiles are more disgusting in ap- 
pearance than crocodiles ; but, nevertheless, their utility 
counterbalances their bad qualities, as they cleanse the 
water from all impurities. So numerous are they that 
their heads may be seen, in fives and tens together, floating 
at the top of the water like rough corks; and at about five 
p.M. they bask on the shore, close to the margin of the 
water, ready to scuttle in on the shortest notice. They are 
then particularly on the alert, and it is a most difficult 
thing to stalk them, so as to get near enough to make a 
certain shot. Around the margin of a lake, in a large 
plain far in the distance, may be seen a distinct line upon 
the short grass, like the fallen trunk of a tree. As there 
are no trees at hand, this must necessarily be a crocodile. 
Seldom can the best hand at stalking them get within 
eighty yards of him before he lifts his scaly head, and, lis- 
tening for a second, plunges off the bank.—Baker’s Light 
Years in Ceylon. 


Sir Jonny Franxuin’s Humanity.—It was the cus- 
tom of Sir John Franklin never to kill a fly; and, though 
teased by them beyond expression, especially when engaged 
in taking observations, he would quietly desist from his 
work, and patiently blow the half-gorged intruders from 
his hands :—“ The world was wide enough for both.” 
This was jocosely remarked upon at the time by Akaitcho 
and the four or five Indians who accompanied him; but 
the impression, it seems, had sunk deep, for on Maufelly’s 
seeing me fill my tent with smoke, and then throw open 
the front and beat the sides with leafy branches, to drive 
out the stupified pests before I went to rest, he could not 
refrain from expressing his surprise that I should be so 
unlike the old chief, who would not destroy so much as a 
single mosquito.—Back's Arctic Expedition. 


Query Mary anv Bisnop Burnet.—When I waited 
on the queen (Mary 11), she told me she hoped I would set 
a pattern to others, and would put in practice those notions 
with which I had taken the liberty sometimes to entertain 
her. She also recommended to me the making my wife an 
example to other clergymen’s wives, both in the simplicity 
and plainness of her clothes and in the humility of her de- 
portment, This I mention, to show what is the queen’s 
sense of the duties of clergymen, and of the behaviour of 
their wives ; the vanity and pride of these have risen to a 
great excess, and I have put many out of countenance, and 
have freed either them of their vanity, or at least their 
husbands of the expense of it, by letting this rule that the 
queen gave me be known.—Letter of Bishop Burnet: 
Harleian MSS. 


How To sHARPEN Razors.—The following is from a 
German scientific journal :—“ It has long been known that 
the simplest method of sharpening a razor is to put it for 
half an hour in water to which has been added one-twen- 
tieth of its weight of muriatic or sulphuric acid, then 
lightly wipe it off, and after a few hours set it on a hone. 
The acid here supplies the place of a whetstone, by corrod- 
ing the whole surface uniformly, so that nothing further 
but a smooth polish is necessary. The process never in- 
jures good blades, while badly-hardened ones are frequently 
improved by it, although the cause of such improvement 
remains unexplained.” 


An American Deticacy.—The American “ prairie 
hen” is delicious eating, but is difficult to cook; it 
should only be warmed through. Mr. Lawrence, when 
American Minister in London, sent a number of these 
birds to Lord Palmerston and other persons, who all asked 
him to aid in eating them ; but, when they appeared, the 
old world’s cooks had, without exception, spoiled them by 
over-roasting. Twelve minutes before a good fire is ample 
time to roast them sufficiently. 


Density oF Lonpon Porvutatron.—In the eastern 
parts of London, population has reached the extraordinary 
density of 185,751 persons to each square mile. 





Tue Burtat oF Sir Jonn Moore.—It has been sung 
in poetry, and repeated in chronicle, that Sir John Moore 
was buried without a coffin. That he was not arrayed in 
the usual habiliments of the grave, and that his “ martial 
cloak” was substituted for a shroud, are admitted facts; 
but a living officer of high rank, who was present, has been 
frequently heard to declare that the remains of the la- 
mented general were certainly inclosed in a coffin. There 
does not seem to be any sound reason to suppose the con- 
trary. He died in a fortified town occupied by his own 
troops; artificers and materials could undoubtedly have 
been found, if required, and the funeral did not take place 
until several hours after his decease.—Cole’s Memoirs of 
British Generals. 

Fiowrers anp Weerps.—A lady asked her gardener 
why the weeds always outgrew and covered the flowers. 
“Madam,” answered he, “the soil is mother to the 
weeds, but only step-mother to the flowers.” 


Pompg11an DrcoratTions.—One curious point, which 
has hitherto been too much overlooked, is that in Pompeii 
there are two perfectly distinct styles of decoration. One 
of those is purely Etruscan, both in form and colour, and 
such as is only found in the tombs or on the authentic 
works of the Etruscans. The other is no less essentially 
Greek, both in design and colour: it is far more common 
than the Etruscan form, and always easily to be distin- 
guished from it. The last-mentioned, or Greek style of 
decoration, may be again divided into two varieties : one, 
the most common, consisting of ornaments directly copied 
from Greek models ; the other with a considerable infusion 
of Roman forms.—Ferguson’s Illustrated Handbook of 
Architecture. 


Tue CuntivatTion or PerrumrEs.—In the south of 
France more than 80,000 persons are employed, directly 
or indirectly, in the cultivation of flowers, and in the 
extract of their odours for the use of perfumers. Italy 
cultivates flowers for the same purpose to an extent em 
ploying land as extensive as the whole of some English 
counties; tracts of flower-farms exist in the Balkan, in 
Turkey, more extensive than the whole of Yorkshire. 
Our own flower-farms at Mitcham, in Surrey, need not 
be mentioned in comparison, though important. These 
are the main sources of perfumes. There are other 
sources at Thibet, Tonquin, and in the West Indies. 


Tur NigHTiInGaLr’s Sonc.—The song of the Night- 
ingale is thus transcribed by Bechstein, from whom it is 
quoted by Broderip :— 
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" dzio pi. 
Be CugeEerFrut.—tTry to-take cheerful views of Divine 
things. Dwell on your mercies. Look at the bright as 


well as the dark side. Do not cherish gloomy thoughts. 
Melancholy is no friend to devotion. It greatly hinders 
the usefulness of many. “It falls upon a contented life 
like a drop of ink on white paper, which is not the less a 
stain because it carries no meaning with it.” Let your soul 
rove through the truths of Scripture as the happy herds 
through the green pastures. 


Directions ror 4 Suort Lirz.—We copy the fol- 
lowing directions for a short life from an old almanack. 
We doubt not they will prove as efficacious as any doctor 
could desire: 1st, Eat hot bread at every meal; 2nd, Eat 
fast; 3rd, Lie in bed every morning till the sun is two 
hours high. If the case should prove stubborn—4th, 
Add the morning dram. 


THE youthful Prince of Wales recently “ took the chair” 
on a public occasion. The Prince had been attending Fa- 
raday’s lectures, Prince Albert, it so happened, was un- 
able to attend—the chair was vacant—it must be filled. 
The boy-prince took the chair, and, to the surprise of 
many, behaved like other boys, with great modesty, and, of 
course, good sense. 



































